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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE-| 4 


TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 


BY SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 


{Continued from page 355.) | 


— and the Lord’s Supper. 


John. It i8 said in the scriptures, that the dis- 
ciples administered water-baptism, while the Mas- 
ter was with them; consequently we may sup- 
pose he did not disapprove of it. 

Father. In this passage it is stated, “‘ When 
therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees had | 
heard that Jesus made and baptized more disci- 
ples than John, (though Jesus himself baptized | 
not, but his disciples,) he left Judea, and depart- | 
ed again into Galilee.” John iv. 1, &. John! 
was at that time baptizing in or near Ainon, | 
where there was much water ; and I have no doubt | 
the disciples were influenced by his example,and by | 
that activity in religious performances which | 
new converts are apt to exhibit ; but it appears 
that Jesus himself did not-engage in it, nor 
would it have been consistent with his mission to 
have taken up the baptism of John, which was 
ouly a type of his own spiritual baptism ; there- 
fore, when he knew the report which the Phari- 
sees had heard, he removed into another place. 

James. It is, however, asserted, that the prac- 
tice of the Christian churches, from the time of 
the apostles down to the present day, has (with 
the single exception of the Society of Friends,) 
been all in favor of water-baptism, either by 
sprinkling -or immersion. 

Father. John the Baptist said of Christ, “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease ;” which no 
doubt alluded to the two dispensations which they 
administered ; and accordingly it has always 
been found, that the more completely the mind 
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is anaars under the oudiiies and baptizing 
power of Christ, the less dependance is placed 
upon any outward rite or ceremony. Of this 
we have a remarkable example in the apostle 
Paul, who saw beyond the types and shadows of 
a former dispensation, and perceived that the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ contained the sub- 
stance of them all. 

The service under the Mosaic lew, “ stood 
only in meats and drinks, and divers washings, 


{and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until 


the time of reformation.” Heb. ix. 10. There- 
fore this experienced apostle says, “ Let nogman 
judge youin meat or in drink, or in respect of an 
boly day, or of the moon, or of the sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come ; but the 
body is of Christ.” Col. ii. 16, 17. « Where- 
fore, if ye be dead with Chirst from the radi- 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the 
world, are y@ subject to ordinances (touch not, 
tuste not, handle not, which all are to perish 
with the using) after the commandments and 
doctrines of men? Which things have indeed a 
show of wisdom in will-worship and huwility, 
and neglecting of the body; not in any honor 
to the satisfying of the flesh,” ver. 20-23. 

Paul e#pressed his thankfulness that he had 
used water-baptism but in afew instances, which 
he mentioned ; because he was not sent forth to 
administer this ceremony, but to preach the gos- 
pel, and to bring men under the baptizing pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit. He says there is “ One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all. Eph. iv. 5.6. Now, if there be but 
one baptism that saves, can we be at any loss 
which it is?—whether the water- baptism of 
| John, or the spiritual baptism of Christ ? 

In the infancy of the Christian church, the 
Jewish converts were nearly all “zealous of the 
law’’ of Moses ; and we have reason to believe that 
it had long been the practice under that law, for 
the converts from heathenism to wash their bod- 
ies in water, as a sign of purification; and this 
ceremony being further confirmed by the dis- 
pensation of John the Baptist, it was still re- 
tained in the infancy of the Christian church; 
although there is no doubt that others besides 
the apostle Paul saw that it was not essential 
to the Christian dispensation. 

After the apostles and elders of the chufch 
were removed by death, those who succeeded 
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them showed a great disposition to multiply rites 
and ceremonies; some of which (as historians in- 
form us) were adopted from the Mosaic law, and 
some were copied from the heathen festivals, in 
order to ingratiate themselves and recommend 
their religion to the multitude. 

During the earlier ages of the church, water- 


baptism was administered by immersion, and to | 


adults only ;— but in after-times, when the doc- 
trine of original sin had been introduced by the 
vain speculations of philosophers, they began to 
baptize infants, in order to wash away the sin 
supposed to beinherited from Adam; and as 
these infants could not answer for themselves, 
godfathers and godmothers were introduced to 
answer for them, and to promise thatthey should 
renounce the devil and all his works. The 
sprinkling of infants and the promises of god- 
fathers and godmothers, are now considered by 
the reflecting part of the community as mere 
lifeless ceremonies, having no warrant in the 
sdfiptures, not in the practice of the primitive 
church. 


It must be acknowledged, that the baptism of | 


adults by immersion in water, was practised in 
the days of the apostles ; but it was not admin- 
istered nor commanded by Jesus Christ, neither 
is ita part ofhis spiritual dispensation ; although, 
like circumcision and other Jewish ceremonies, 
it was permitted to continue for a season, and 
was known among the disciples by the name of 
“ John’s Baptism,” 
crease as that of Christ should increase. The 
baptism which saves, is spoken of by the apostles 
as an inward, spiritual washing; ‘not the put- 
ting away of the filth of the flesh, but the an- 
swer of a guod conscience towards God, by tke re- 
surrection of JesusChirst.”” 1 Pet. iii. 21. “ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” Titus iii. 5. “‘ Christ also loved 


the church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 


of water by thetword.” Eph. v 25, 26. “ But 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

I believe there are few intelligent minds in the 
present age and in our country, who will con- 
tend that any change is produced in the soul by 
water-baptism, or that the favor of God can be 
secured by such a ceremony. How can we sup- 
pose that a just aud merciful Creator would re- 
gard with more favor an infant whose parents 
have subjected it to this process, than one that 
had died without it? In either case, there can be 
no merit accruing to the infant; because it ex- 
ercises no choice in the matter, and incurs, no 
responsibility thereby. If, therefore, it makes 
no difference in the case of infants, dying with- 
out baptism, it can make none with those adults 


which was intended to de- | 


who believe that water-baptism was not com. 
manded by Jesus Christ, nor intended to be per. 
| petuated in his church. Such persons ma 
| safely say of water-baptism, as the apostle Pay| 
said of circumcision, “ In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumd. 
‘Sion, but a new creature.” And furthermore, 
if we see any of these persons who manifest b 
a life and conversation consistent with godli. 
ness, that they are servants of the Most High, 
and enjoy his favor; is not this an evidence that 
| he looks only at the*heart, and that outward cer. 
, emonies are of no avail in securing his approba. 
tion ? 
| John. This reasoning will apply equally well 
| to all outward ceremonies, and especially to that 
of the Lord’s supper ; yet there appears to bea 
command of our Saviour for the observance of 
this ceremony, where he says, ‘ This do in re. 
membrance of me.” 


Father. \t is true that he eat the passover 
with his disciples ; but there is no evidence that 
he intended it to be perpetuated in the church; 

nor is there any reason to suppose that he insti- 

‘tuted a new ceremony on that occasion. He 
sent two of his disciples, saying, “ Go into the 
city to such a man and say unto him, I will keep 
| the passover at thy house with my disciples.” 
| Now we know that the paschal lamb which was 
{eaten on this occasion, was instituted to com. 
| memorate the salvation of the Israelites, when 
| the first-born of the Egyptians were slain by the 
destroying angel. 

This lamb was also a figure of the meek and spot- 

less nature of “ Christ our passover,’—“the Lamb 
| of God that taketh away the sins ofthe world.” 
| As in the outward passover, the blood wassprink- 
led on the door-pusts, and they eat standing, 
with their loins girded, as men prepared fora 


| journey ; and with the lamb they partook of unlear. 
/ened bread; so with the antitype, the spiritul 
body and blood of Christ, which is the /ife and 
| power that dwelt in him, it is only those who 

| partake of it that.are saved by it; and we must 
receive it as those who are prepared for a jour. 
ney to the promised land, and with “the ur 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ (1 Cor. 
v. 8.) 

Previous to this memorable occasion, the Di- 
vine Master had instructed his disciples in the 
nature of that spiritual food which nourishes the 
soul unto everlasting life; saying, “I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven.’ 
“He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” John w 
51, 56. This language offended many who un- 
derstood it literally,—but to his disciples he er 
plained it by saying, “The flesh profiteth noth 
ing, it is the spirit that quickeneth : the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF ANNA HAWXHURST. 


In transmitting to posterity some account of 
the lives of the departed, our motive is not to 
evlogize the creature, but to exalt that Divine 

ower by which they were enabled to walk in 
the straight and narrow way that leads to eter- 
pal life. Believing the evidences the faithful in all 
ages give, that those who are obedient to this 
Divine principle receive the same great and peace- 
ful reward, tend to encourage those feeling their 
own weakness and many infirmities, to look to 
the same source for aid, we feel inclined to pre- 
serve a brief memoir of the life and exercises of 
Anna Hawxhurst, of whom an obituary notice 
appeared some months ago in Friends’ Intelli- 
encer: 

She was born the 27th of 5th mo. 1819. Her 
parents, Townsend and Rebecca Hawxhurst, 
were members of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
Long Island, and being concerned to train up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, she was in early life instructed in the 
principles and doctrines professed by Friends. 
In the eleventh year of her age she was deprived 
of the pious example of her father, who being 
removed by death, the care of a numerous family 
devolved on her surviving parent. Anna had 


an affectionate disposition, and being religiously 
inclined, she endeavored as much as possible to 
relieve her beloved mother, who was pressed 
with many cares. 


She watched over her brothers 
and sisters with maternal tenderness and solici- 
tude, and gaining their confidence and affection, 
she was looked up to, not only by them, but by 
her mother, as a care-taker and counsellor. 
Having submitted to the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit in her own mind, the consistency of 
her daily walk in life was apparent to those 
around her : cheerful and obliging in her disposi- 
tion she won a large circle of friends, who were 
warmly attached to her; social converse with 
them, and that kind of reading that tends to 
elevate the mind, were sources of enjoyment in 
which she felt she might indulge. The contem- 
plation of the works of Deity, “ the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and every creeping 
thing,” the forest and humble flower, were a 
great delight to her. The firmament, studded 
with innumerable stars, was viewed by her with 
love and admiration, as designed by the Creator 
to promote our comfort and enjoyment, and to 
raise our thoughts from low and puerile pursuits 
to a consideration of Himself, who shows us 
by these outward manifestations the magnitude 
of his power, our own insignificance and our de- 
pendence on Him. Therefore she sought not, 
but turned from, the vain, delusive pleasures of 
this world. It is confidently said of her that she 
never attended a place of amusement or diver- 
sion, but bore her testimony against them. 
Feeling the necessity of taking up the cross to 
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her natural inclination for gaiety and fashion, 
she did not consider our testimony to simplicity 
in dress, language and manners, as a traditionary 
form, but as consistent for the humble follower 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; she therefore 
maintained this testimogy in all its branches, 
though mingling-much with those not thus con- 
cerned. She was diligent in the attendance of 
all our religious meetings, when circumstances 
admitted, sometimes walking four miles to ‘yet 
to them, her countenance and deportment evin- 
cing her concern to worship her Father in the 
assemblies of the people. She frequently read 
the Scriptures of Trath with deep instruction, 
especially’ the precepts and commandments of 
Jesus she felt binding cn her to practice. And 
it may truly be said of her, that she endeavored 
in every particular to fulfil that injunction, 
“ whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so unto them.”” Although she 
had been taught by the precepts and example of 
her parents the inconsistency of using the pro- 
duce of the labor of slaves, especially in those 
who exclaim against slavery, it was not until 
deep exercise and impressions had been made 
on her own mind, that she saw and felt that by 
using the products of the unrequited and com- 
pulsory toil of slaves, she was not clear, she 
writes, of “‘ the blood of creatures constituted in 
the same manner, and by the same Almighty 
power as myself, and equally capable of plea- 
sure and pain. In viewing it I feel a renewed 
desire to abstain from using the result of labor 
that may have cost a life, and. much of sorrow 
and sadness.” 

Unassuming in her deportment, kind and af- 
fectionate to those with whom she had inter- 
course, she was useful in her neighborhood and 
meetings to which she belonged, was often on 
appointments in various services of the society, 
and was looked to with a cheering hope of her 
being a successor of the faithful standard bear- 
ers who are being removed from our midst. 
But she did not attain to this state of prepara- 
tion for usefulness without many conflicts of 
spirit, and a humiliating sense of her coming far 
short of that full dedication and surrender of her 
will to which her Lord and master was calling 
her, as may be seen in some extracts from a 
diary kept when from home, teaching school, in 
which employment she was engaged for several 
years. QOft did she breathe forth a prayer for 
those she had watched over and labored for 
with a mother’s love, and frequently a passage 
of Scripture is recorded as expressive of the 
feelings of her mind. 

8th mo. 1, 1856. Let me praise thee, Oh 
Father, now and forevermore ; thou hast mani- 
fested thyself for my help, may I trust in thee, 
and lean not to my own understanding. 

2d of 8th mo. No good thing belongeth to 
me. Seek, O my soul, sevk after the right path, . 
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may I watch for thy counsel. 

7th. Oh my unworthiness! Still this day have 
I known thy wondrous care over me, even round 
about to direct my ways, but I have come short 
of following thee in simplicity. 

8th. Destitute of all good, I desire a portion 
from thee. O may I truthfully call thee Father. 


12th. Weary not, O my soul, but struggle on; 
the preparation of the heart is of the Lord: it 
must be sought after with sincerity of purpose. 

13th. May I bless thee always. Whatsoever 
cometh from thee is good, though I believe thy 
favors are oft disguised. One thing have I de- 
sired, oh withhold it not if consistent with thy 
will, bind together with the cords of thy love 
those near aud dear to me. 

15th. What shall I say of the goodness of the 
Lord? It has been this day asa staff to lean 
upon, but I have come short of walking before 
thee in simplicity. Be stimulated, O my soul, to 
a faithful walk, if another day is given. 

19th. Thy loving kindness has been extended 
to me this day. Oh the encirclings of thy 
matchless love, fit me for so unmerited a favor. 

20th. Oh that I may work with the ability 
that God giveth ; and let go the hold on my own 
understanding, then the answer of well done 
would be given. 

21st. The safest time for me is when I feel 
despised and alone, then I desire thy presence 
more fervently. Thou didst visit me in the 
night season; then I could joy and rejoice. Oh 
that I may never be cast off from the Lord; may 
I keep in remembrance his loving kindness. 


26th. Study to be quiet, and know thy own 
business with clearness. Something I trust 
above my own imagination warms my heart and 
whispers encouragement in the pursuit of good, 

27th. Thou art wonderful in love and mercy, 
working miracles; O for a clean heart ; a right 
spirit have I craved. 

9th mo. Ist. A month has elapsed since I 
commenced noting down what impresses me 
most deeply, of the goodness and care of my 
Great Protector ; may not self-righteousness find 
a place in my heart, but humility instead. After 
having done what appeared right ; how encourag- 
ing the satisfaction following ; may it stimulate 
me to hearken to and obey the dictates of Truth. 

38d. What reason have I to thank thee, O 
Father for thy great care? what shall I render 
for all thy benefits? Teach me to estimate the 
worth of a heart cleansed and prepared for the 
ubode of Divine Purity. 

14th. Oh Heavenly Father direct my steps ! 
When shall my goings forth and coming in be es- 
tablished in thee? Thy righteous sceptre I de- 
sire may be set up in my heart. 

19th. Wilt thou be pleased to pass by my 
short-comings, and continue with me, Oh dearest 
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do my duty faithfully. 


27th. To-day some things have caused m 
spirits to be depressed, and I have wondered 
that trifles should affect us somuch. How deli. 
cately strung are the fibres of the heart ; a word, 
a look, can cause a note of sadness that will re. 
verberate through the whole nervous system, 
And again it will rebound with joy, if the finger 
of love and kindness pass ever so gently over its 
chords. May the mighty Balancer of mind poise 
mine in accordance with his will. 

28th. I do believe thou wilt own me, if [ am 
faithful. I desire to adhere to thy law, but 
trifles turn me from the precious way of life; thy 
love followeth me, may I not put it by, but 
dwell under it. 

29th. May the overshadowing wing of Divine 
goodness be the covert and safe abiding place 
of the mother of my days, now in the evening 
of life, Regard in mercy, Heavenly Parent, all 
those near and dear to me. 

10th'mo. Ist. Do unto me as seemeth good to 
thee; make me more worthy of thy notice, forI am 
altogether undeserving ; may I never forget thee, 
but know a growth in thy Truth. 

2d. The spirit of peace and good will is offer. 
ed to all, but we will not let it reign over and 
make us its children. Many are the children of 
strife and contention, for they give themselves 
servants to obey the passions and propensities of 
our human nature, instead of letting them be 
bound by the high and pure power that is given 
us, to be a ruler and a governor, even perfect 
wisdom. 

3d. I desire to be instructed, may I be bun. 
ble enough. Let my chiefest desire be towards 
thee, Oh Father, and all other desires be regula- 
ted by thy wisdom. Draw those near and dear 
to me within thy safe enclosure, for thy love 
comforteth us. 

10th. ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
if it were not so 1 would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you, that where I am ye 
may be also,’’ was the consoling language of the 
Divine Master to his followers. 

18th. “ What I say unto one I say unto all, 
watch.”’ QO for this watchfulness ! it would keep 
out of heats and disputations, and give the still 
small voice epportunity to speak peace to our 
disturbed spirits. 

20th. I have no cause to be discouraged, may 
I do more each day for the advancement of those 
under my care, being strictly just to all. 

22d. Thou hast filled me with joy, O Father, 
even by thy presence which surpasseth all hu- 
man conception. 

26th. May I consider my latter end and be 
wise. Keep me mindful of the great end of my 
being; my feelings are alive to one subject, home ; 
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would that my desires were more ardent after 
the home above. 

11th mo. 2d. I thank thee, O Father, that 
thou condescends to my low estate ; fit me and 
those of my mother’s household for the enjoy- 
ment of thyself. 

4th. Let my joy be of an enduring na- 
ture that forsakes us not in the day of trouble ; 
may I cause none to err, may I give up my 
stubborn will to the dictates of Truth, and let it 
have dominion over me; all that 1 trust in must 
be given up, and [ must acquiesce in the Divine 
will. Forsake me not, Oh Heavenly Parent! let 
the arms of thy love gather us all into thy peace- 
fal enclosure. 

13th. “ Let the wicked forsake his ways, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and turn 
unto the Lord and to our God, and he will abun- 
daatly pardon.” 

19th. Awake, O my soul, and act with energy 
in the path of thy allotment, seeking continual 
assistance of the Divine Arm of Power through 
the several scenes of labor each day brings. 

22d. The language, “‘ Search me and try me, 
0 Lord, and if there be iniquity in me do thou 
it away,” has been with me. 

23d. Oft in the morning every thing looks 
promising, resolutions are fresh in the memory 
that seem sufficient to carry us through the day 


prosperously, that is the better life uppermost ; | 
but evening oft brings regrets, so it is with me | 
now. Qh for more faithfulness! If succeeding | 


days be granted, may more ardent desires arise, 
and a faithful walk be maintained. 

26th. Thy tender love has been felt; may I be | 
concerned to dwell under its canopy when it is 
spread, and have faith to seek after thee when it 
is withdrawn, for thou lovest those that seek 
after thee. 

12th mo. 5th, May I be aroused, and not 
rest until my way be established, and I know of | 
my goings forth to be under thy guidance, O 
Lord, so that I may inherit the blessing. Thy 
love has been felt, may I labor for it more than | 
aught this world affords. 

13th. May I have a heart to feel for those 
who are afflicted and cast down. Oh that all 
would seek the Great Counsellor for their friend, 
and know their consolation to be of Him. Then | 
would that joy that has no alloy spring up in 
their hearts. 

23d. Each day has its duties, may I bear in 
mind and feel that on the diligent performance 
of these rest our present and future happiness. 

Ist mo. 2d, 1857. Another year numbers 
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though it may appear hard, yet a blessing may 
be hid beneath. 

3d mo. 10th. Disobedience darkens our spirits, 
but the Sun of righteousnes illuminates; then be 
watchful, O my soul, or thou wilt not be able to 
withstand the temptation of taking the govern- 
ment on thy own shoulders, instead of its rest- 
ing on His, whose right it is to govern. Arise 
for my delivernce, Oh Lord, and permit me to call 
thee Father, for thou wilt keep them in perfect 
peace whose minds are staid on thee. I have a 
trust that notwithstanding my many deficiencies 
I may yet reach thy holy habitation. 

3ist. Finished with some satisfaction the 
business of this day, a part of which has been 
taking leave of some friends and those who have 
been under my care. In contemplating the past, 
I hope I have not discouraged any of these little 
ones from seeking the Father’s house, or been a 
stuibling block to any of those with whom I 
have mingled, aud in returning to the enjoy- 
ments of home, may [ contribute my mite to its 
comfort and happiness, 

From this time it does not appear that she 
kept any continued account of her feelings and 
impressions, yet it was evident to those with 
whom she mingled that her faith and confidence 
were increasingly established on that Rock, Christ 


| the power and wisdom of God, that had been her 


continual refuge. For the last two years of her 
life she was mostly at home, faithfully perform- 
ing her various duties, and her inmates can tes- 
tify that her desire on returning to them to be 
instrumental iu promoting their enjoyment was 
fully realized ; thus her day’s work was done in 
the day time, and preparation for death was not 
put off until the closing scene, and when pros- 
trated on a bed of sickness, she had little to do 
more than endure the suffering of the body. 
Her health for several years was much impaired 
by neuralgia, but through all the seasons of 
agony which she endured, not a murmur or com- 
plaint was ever known to escape from her lips. 
For nearly six months previous to her decease 
her sufferings seemed mostly t> cease, and hopes 
were entertained for her recovery, but an all- 
wise Providence, whose wisdom is inscrutable, 
and his ways past finding out by finite beings, 
saw meet to take her to himself. 

On the 8th of 12th mo., 1858, she took a 
severe cold, which soon appeared to be of a 
serious character ; all the assistance that kind 
friends and physicians could give, proved of no 
avail. Congestion of the lungs became firmly 
seated, her sufferings were severe, but she bore 


with the past, it is gone no more to return, and | them with Christian fortitude and resignation. 
what our actions have written on its pages can-| Although she could scarcely articulate through 
not be erased. Q then direct my steps and | weakness, she expressed her love and gratitude 
fashion me according to thy will. to her friends for their kind attentions, her conn- 

Ist mo. 10th. Nothing is in vain that comes | tenance bespeaking the peace and serenity of her 
from thee ; that which I have had no agency in| soul. Her strength continued to fail, and on the 
bringing about, may I receive for the best ; even | morning of the 13th inst. she quietly breathed 
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iharissemenssatoneninancinahamanssiocimanttintitaaindeaniniiniiT aaa ia emsnctsincamnieaetacineabialaiiianiitcgii 
her last, aged 39 years and six months. ‘Thus|out wavering, for He is faithful that promised, 
her sun went down without a cloud to obscure} Never be discouraged; though we fall, we shall 


its lightness, and we have not the shadow of a 
doubt that her immortal spirit is centered in 
that eternal rest and peace prepared for the 
righteous. 


Westbury, 7th mo. 25th, 1859. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 372.) 

The following are extracts from letters written 
at this time to a young friend in whom she was 
warmly interested, who was struggling with the 
doubts and fears incident to the early stages of a 
Christian’s course :— p 

Battimorg, 1 mo., 1846. 

* * * Now, my dear,I must speak of 
some parts of thy letter, which touch me very 
much, though I scarcely know what to say, for 
human counsel, and the tenderest human sym- 
pathy, will not avail in the work which lies be- 
tween us and our Maker. But He is a God nigh 
at hand, and His love and care are greater than 
any other. He will direct thy steps if thou look 
to Him for guidance. 

Do not be discouraged ; look up to Him with 
trust and love, for He commands this; but re- 
member, that of old the sacrifices were made by 
fire unto the Lord, and many pleasant things 
must be given up now. ‘ Whosoever he be of 


you that forsaketh not a// that he hath, cannot 


be my disciple.” Never let any thing, however 
insignificant, stand in the way of thy peace, and 
then thou wilt experience that in His presence 
alone is fulness of joy. 

The way may at times seem dark, but light 
will arise, if thou trust in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him. That light may sometimes 
show hard things to be required, but do not be 
distressed if thy heart should rebel; bring thy 
unwillingness and disobedience to Him, in the 
faith that He will give thee power to overcome, 
for He cannot fail. ‘Greater is He that is in 
you, than he that is in the world,” so keep close 
to Him, and the victory will be won. But do 
not, I beseech thee, neglect anything that is re- 
quired, for disobedience brings darkness ; and do 
not reason or delay, but simply follow the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and He will guide thee 
into all peace. 

BaLTIMoRE, 1 mo. 29th 1846. 

I long for thee, my dear, and feel painfully 
desirous that strength may be given to resist the 
temptations surrounding thee, that thou may not 
let go thy hold at all. We are seeking “a 
better country, that is an heavenly,” and there 
is more true satisfaction in suffering for Christ 
than in any earthly enjoyment. 

Baurimore, 2 mo. lst, 1846. 

Hold fast the profession of your faith, with- 


rise again, if we look to Him who will not fail to 
hear and help. . 

I long that every thing may work together 
for thy good—pleasare and pain, care and disa 
pointment, if such come—but do not think it 
must be all gloom. While I would not have 
one burden lightened, which an All-wise Dis. 
poser of events lays upon us, or one cross re. 
moved, which He imposes, we must remember 
we do not serve a hard Master, but a merciful 
Father. 

Battimore, 4 mo. 3d, 1846, 

Try to keep humble and quict. Remember 
it is not in the whirlwind, or the fire, that the 
Lord speaks to His children, but in the still 
small voice. It is the enemy that disturbs the 
soul ; but as in reverent stillness we endeavor to 
bow before the Lord, He will teach us of His 
ways, and giveus strength to walk in His paths. 
As we continually strive to look to Him, He will 
not forsake us, and the work, of which He is the 
author, He will also finish. In the early part 
of our religious experience many fears arise-lest 
sacrifices may be called for, which we think we 
can not make, but we must not look too much 
at these ; just give ourselves up, trusting that 
strength will be given for whatever is required, 
and the way will be made clear when the time 
arrives ; “ Why are ye fearful, oh ye of little 
faith ?” 

We know we love those who are dear to us; 
we know we would not let them suffer unneces- 
sarily, and that we would never let them stray, 
nor allow any harm to come nigh them. When 
we fee] how strong this is in our finite natures, 
let us remember that “God is love,” and that 
withal, He is All-wise and Almighty. ‘“ Enter 
not into the hurryings of the enemy, though 
they fill the soul,” but look up with a trust, that 
though all is dark now, light will yet be given. 
This faith is more acceptable than any thing 
else ; without it is impossible to please Him. 


Battimore, 6th mo., 1847. 

A mad dog was killed yesterday just before 
our door, which rather alarmed nie, as we were, 
unconsciously, near such great danger. All hu- 
man prudence and foresight are unavailing to 
preserve us; we must take all proper vrecau- 
tions, and leave the result “‘to Him who doeth 
all things well.’ What a comfort to believe we 
are under His fatherly care; none can pluck us 
out of His hand, and whatever the dispensation 
allotted us, He sees and knows it-all, and can 
preserve and comfort, through all He permits to 
befall us. I have been thiuking much lately of 
the text, “ Let patience have its perfect work.” 
Life is not intended merely for enjoyment ; it is 
a state of trial and discipline, and | have desired 
very much to resign every wish, hope, and ex- 
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ised, ff heavenly Father, willing to receive daily the 
shall rtion which He allows, though it may be, and 
il to ff often is, the cup of suffering. But He never 
lays more upon His children than He gives 
ther ff sbility to bear, so let us look up to Him with 
‘Sap. flial confidence, and in His own time He will 
it give “ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
lave ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
Dis. heaviness.” If we follow the apostle’s injunction, 
Te “In every thing give thanks,” we shall not be 
ber desponding ; and if it be the will of our heavenly 
iful Father that we should glorify Him in the fire, 
may He give us strength to say “ Thy will be 
6, done.” When the furnace was heated seven 
ber times hotter than it was wont to be, there was a 
the form like the Son of God with the three chil- 
til] dren there. 
the (To be continued.) 
' to 






DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OF LEISURE. 
































hs. 
vill To the mass of people, business men, heads of 
the families, both men and women, and the youth 
art engaged in,study or labor, each day brings its 
est full occupation, so that comparatively little time 
we can be devoted to other than the duties growing 
ch directly out of these relations. But there is an- 
Lat other class, possessing all the opportuni'ies of 
od, extensive usefulness, to whom have not yet been 
me assigned specific duties, and who too often fail to 
tle discover for themselves what God or their fellow- 
men demand of them. We mean the young 
5 men and the young women of the land, who have 
1g finished their school training, and, with means 
y; sufficient to command their own time and _pur- 
en suits, have yet no definite object in life, and 
8, have scarcely thought it a duty to select any. 
at If we can believe the great Persian story-tel- 
er ler, it was customary with the princes of the 
rh East, before ascending the throne, to spend some 
at years in travel, not only seeking information, 
a. but often in the pursuit of valuable rarities or 
g presents, worthy of the acceptance of the beauti- 
ful princess upon whom they had bestowed their 
hearts. The custom was a wise one, nor is there 
any reason why our own young men and women 
e should not adopt something like it ; only, instead 
2) of spending months or years in search of enor- 
ie mous diamonds, enchanted tapestry, and talismans 
0 of mystic value, ought not their energies and 
4 hearts to be enlisted in the pursuit of objects 
h which would not only insure a constant self- 
8 culture, but would culminate in permanent bene- 
5 fit to others ? 
; The misapplication of time, often its total 
; waste, with young people of leisure, arises not so 
: much, we believe, from unwillingness to be use- 
f ful, as for want of seeing clearly how and when 


and where to begin. They do not know what to 
do. And yet this is not so difficult for each one 
to ascertain for himself or herself, if they will 
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but thoughtfully and honestly consider two or 
three things :— 

First. What is their natural bent of mind, 
what talent or faculty have they which it gives 
them pleasure to use ;—for what it pleases us to 
do, we are generally best fitted to excel in. Is 
there any educational acquisition which they have 
made which can be applied for the benefit of 
others, instead of being buried in their own con- 
sciousness? Or do they need most of all, and first, 
a course of se/f-culture to enable them to be of 
use to anybody ? 

Secondly. Having discovered what they are 
capable of, the next practical question to ask is, 
“Can I do this myself, or do I need the co- 
operation of others ?” 

Thirdly. Is this thing needed? will it bea 
benefit if accomplished? It is better not to ask 
if it is feasible, if the former questions can be 
truly answered in the affirmative, because so 
much looks impossible in this world to those who 
sit down to count over difficulties at the outset, 
that no great work or good work will ever find 
laborers, if all obstacles are to be first cleared 
away; and we may also be certain, that for what 
is needed and beneficial God himself will make 
a way in due time; and the “due time” for us 
is whenever we perceive a necessity for it. 

In regard to private effort or organization, that 
depends entirely on the object selected. Some 
people can best work alone, others in company. 
Some work must from its nature be personal, 
and other objects are best accomplished by or- 
ganization. He who feels himself called, like 
our departed Prescott, to the production of a pure 
literature, or who, like Greenough, must shape 
his thoughts in the enduring marble, or leave 
his lessons ou the canvas, like Allston, can searce- 
ly share their labors. But all have not their 
natural gifts for such life-work as this ; and there 
is much to be done in the world which needs no 
such talent, but which yet enlarges the intellect, 
keeps alive the moral sense, and is eminently 
humanitarian in its purposes. And of these 
things we will name a few which offer opportuni- 
ties of an eminently useful career to those who 
have the necessary leisure to pursue them. 

For instance, there is a large class in this 
community, as in most others, who never come 
upon the public for assistance in any shape, who 
are self-supporting, industrious, honest, and well- 
intentioned people, who yet, from their limited 
means, and necessity of employing their children 
in profitable labor, have withdrawn them, at an 
early age, from our publicschools. These people 
live in small and crowded apartments, where there 
is barely room for the family to eat, drink, and 
sleep ; their dwellings contain no sufficient facili- 
ties fur the maintenance of delicacy in their 
habits,—often, not for personal cleanliness,— 

certainly none for retirement or study. The 
young people in these families, if they have ever 
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80 great a Cesire for improvement, have no means 
within their reach. How many thousands of 
such young people there are in this city, and still 
more in other cities of the Union! Now what 
is wanted to make this class of youth more intel 
ligent, moral, and capable members of society ? 
Some friendly hand stretched out to them, say- 
ing, “See, I have provided a comfortable, quiet 
room, where you ean read or study; if you do 
not know wherein you are most deficient, I am 
here to aid you. Here are the books, the pen 
and ink, the pencils, the maps; and here, too, 
you can come once or twice a week and bathe. 
Whatever you want to know about your employ- 
ment which will make ycu more skilful and 
your labor more profitable, I will put you in the 
way of ascertaining and learning.” Select one 
family, or one individual, or a dozen or a hun- 
dred such, give them these facilities for a few 
years, aud what different individuals they will 
be at the end of that time from what they would 
have been if left, without aid or encouragement, 
to muddle through life without any refining or 
elevating influence to meet and hold them up! 

Then, again, there area great many people 
in the world that are perfectly willing to do for 
themselves, but have no tact in selection, do not 
know what the place which nature intended them 
to occupy really is. Especially are these liable 
to be misled in placing their children in life em- 
ployments. How much aay individual might 
do in his lifetime, if he would select successive 
families, make the dispositions and capacities of 
the children a study, and get them in their right 
places! Perhaps there is no more common cause 
of unhappiness in the world, than misplaced 
talent, or misplaced mediocrity or stupidity. Try 
with a single family first, not officiously, but 
kindly and considerately, and see what can be 
done with them. 

To those who have the nerve, a wide field is 
opened in the pursuit of medical science and its 
application to suffering humanity. Let any 
young man or young woman who does not at pre- 
sent know what he is living for, determine to 
take up sonie specialty of surgery or therapeutics, 
with the intent, eventually, of applying it for 
the amelioration of those unable to pay for the 


best medical aid, and what a new world this! 


would be to him! Life would no more seem a 
playhouse in which to disport ourselves fur a few 
days or years, and then go out into the dark 
vestibule of the future, unnoticed and unregret- 
ted ; or around of frivolities and selfish pleasures, 
ending in disappointment or ennui ; but it would 
seem a glorious thing to live, when, by a living 
effort and purpose, thousands might yet rise up 
to call us blessed. 

Another means of determining what there is for 
you to do, is to examine thoroughly the humani- 
tarian, sanitary, physiological, intellectual, or 
purely moral organizations which exist, note 
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wherein they fail, or what else is needed to make 
them effective, and endeavor to supply it. We 
believe it is a fact, that there is not a single place 
where the girls of poor families can learn to mend 
their own clothes. That may seem a matter of 
little consequence to those who have never seen 
the vast amount of discomfort and actual desti- 
tution which comes of it. But to those familiar 
| with the poor, their ways and necessities, it is a 
great thing. Here isa gir} who has never learn. 
ed to sew or mend properly (and mending 
is a peculiar art): she marries, gets a flock of 
little children about her, but from sheer inability 
to keep her own, her husband’s and children’s 
clothes in repair, the family sink into neglectful 
habits, avoid the school-house, the church, and 
| even the Sunday school ; sinking, from this single 
| fact, several degrees in the social scale below the 
| position they might otherwise have maintained. 
We have seen more than one family utterly 
ruined for want of this simple qualification in the 
mother. Any young lady can teach a little girl 
to sew and mend neatly, and, in a lifetime, teach 
hundreds ; nor would it be easy to estimate the 
amount of good which might thus be done.’ The 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night’ would have beena 
scene of rags and confusion, had not that “ gude 
auld wife” possessed the art of ‘making auld 
claes look a’maist as gude as new.” 

But if the way to use their leisure does not 
seem clear to any, let them do this much: try 
and enlist the conscience of some half-dozen or 
more of their companions to the simple fact, that 
they ought to be doing something. Let them 
agree to meet once a week or once a month, to 
consult as to what needs doing, and what they 
individually or collectively can do. During the 
interim, their observation will be awake, their 
consciences on the alert,—they will have gather- 
ed information ; nor will it be long before they 
will find something to do, and know how . ; it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1859. 











Diep, At West Branch Clearfield County, Pa., 8th 
mo. 2nd, after a short but severe illness, which she 
bore with much patience, ExizaJane, daughter of Wm. 
S. and Nancy Porter, aged fifteen years two months 
and nine days. 





, In Scipio, Cayuga County, New York, on 
the 12th inst., Richarp Seapine, in the 59th year of 
his age, a member of Scipo monthly meeting. 





, on the 21st ultimo, at Oceanport, N. J. 
T. Stertine, only son of James P. and Hannah Henery 
Ellis, in the sixth year of his age. 





, on 4th day morning, 13th of 7th montb, 
Davip Jones, in the 84th year of his age. 


, Sth mo. 16th, at Woodstown, Salem Co. 





——— 
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N. J., Samuet Hackett, a member of Pilesgrove meet- | T see even good and pious men, who have left 


jing, aged 76 years and 6 months. 

Ris our beloved friend was a minister of the Gos- 
pel for many years, and he was remarkably favored in | 
his walks and conversation among men, to bear to the | 
world the evidence that he practised the precepts of 
the Gospel. 

It was with much difficulty that he spoke during | 
bis sickness, but he remarked to a friend, “ My Saviour | 
has done much for me. I believe if my work is not 
done (alluding to public service) my Master will raise | 
me to finish it; if it *s finished, the time of my depar- 
ture is near.” At another time he said, ‘‘ I am favored | 
with peaee of mind, and O! ifthis continue it will 
crowa all.” | 

Notwithstanding at times his physical sufferings | 
were great, at no time during his sickness was he | 
beard to murmur or seen to show an impatient disposi- | 
tion. 

Thus ended the life of this good man, with an | 
evidence that he had not lived in vain; that he had | 
finished the work assigned him by his Divine Master; | 
that he has gone to the eternal world to reap those | 
rich rewards in the mansions of heavenly bliss, ‘* pre- | 
pared for the righteous from the foundation of the 
world.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM AMELIA OPIE. 


We would direct the attention of Friends, | 
particularly the younger members, and those who 


have become negligent in their attendance of |, 


! 


meetings, and indifferent respecting the main- 
tenance of our religious principles, to the follow- 
ing from Amelia Opie, written in her fifty-sixth | 
year, not long after she became a member of the 
Society of Friends. It was written at a period 


Friends, or never were Friends, exposed to as- 
sociate with those they ought not, because the 
protecting poles are not round them which are 
round us. Friends, male and female, old and 


young, are not-exposed to those dangers and 


temptations which those born in the world are. 
They are a blessed people, and if they could but 
see and know what persons not entrenched as 
they are have to undergo, they would own them- 
selves so; and the young amongst us would 
never, never wish to quit a Society, the princi- 
ples of which, if acted up to, must fit them for 
happiness here, and happiness hereafter. Really 
a Friend has no excuse for going wrong, and 
awful indeed is the responsibilty of those who 
do. 

‘“‘T cannot tell thee how I came to stumble on 
this subject ; but it is often in my mind, and I 
wish all the young Friends whom [ love to feel 
on this pointas Ido. As for myself, I feel 
daily, nay hourly and always, thankful that I 
am one of you. 1 believe 1 am where I ought 
to be; and often, how often! when in the world, 
and dissipated and courted and gay, something 
has said within my heart, ‘‘ Thou art not where 
thou ought to be ; thou wast intended for better 


? ” 


hings 


From the Leisure Hour. 


ABOUT THE BREATH. 
It is no easy matter to give to unseen things 


of her life, when her experience and impressions and unseen agencies the importance which be- 
should be entitled to our regard, after she had | longs to them ; and thus it is that people who 
been moving fora number of years in the literary, | Jo not set themselves resolutely to the task of 
and fashionable circles of society. Joseph Jobn studying the changes which go on in what I will 
Gurney, in a brief notice of her, says, “ Admired | oa}] the “ unseen physical world,” remain ignor- 
for her amiability, her talents and her accom-| ant of them to the last, unless some person 
plishments, she was received in London at the | should place the matter before them in a tangi- 
houses of many of the nobility, and wherever | pJe sort of way. 

she went she wasa welcome guest. But she | Need I be formal enough to announce the 


gradually discovered that all her vanities, her | well-known fact, that every living person amongst 
position in the world, and her novel writing, in 


: s : us breathes? From birth to death we go on 
which her reputation was high, must be laid | breathing without one moment’s intermission, 
down at the foot of the cross of Christ. 


: | Not |except, perhaps, during a fainting-fit. Do all 
satisfied with the forms of the Church of Eng- | who happen to read this know what they breathe 
land, or of any class of the Dissenters, she took | for and how? I think not. I will not be content 


refuge in the quietness of our silent meetings, | with such answers as, “Because I must ;” “Be- 
which she attended with assiduity. In the mean | gayse [ couldn’t live without air,” ete. This is 


time it was evident that Christ himself was be- | merely reasoning in a circle. I want a positive 

coming her peaceful and permanent home ; and | reply to the questions, Why we breathe, and 

by degrees she became thoroughly convinced of | how we breathe ; and as nobody seems to answer 

the principles of Friends.” T. | meas I like to be answered, I shall set about 
Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. explaining the matter in my own way. 

Ametia Opie To T. R., SEN. Firstly, as the air, which is such an import- 

Norwich, Eleventh mo. 14th, 1826. | ant element in the process of breathing, is invisi- 


My dear Friend, Much has hap- 
pened since I came home, and much happened 
during my tour (in the north) and been observed 


ble, and consequently is apt to be invested with 
some of the usual difficulties appertaining to in- 
visible things, let us surround ourselves as much 


by me, leading to make me deem the Society of'| as possible with visible, tangible representatives. 
Friends the most favored people in the world. | Do as I bid you, then, and for the present ask 
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no questions. Weigh out 13} oz. of charcoal, 
and set it on a plate. Place yourself near a tub 
full of water, and, by means of a pint measure, 
dip out the whole of the water by pintsful at a 
time. Manage to dip once every three seconds, 
or twenty times in a minute, so that at the end 
of a minute you will have dipped out twenty 
pints. You may now dip out three more pints, 
if you please, to add to the water already empti- 
ed, for, strictly speaking, our pint measure is 
hardly big enough ; but I have assumed a pint 
measure to have been employed, for the reason 
that everybody is well acquainted with the di- 
mensions of it. We are not dealing with the in- 
visible world now : a bulk of water and a heap 
of charcoal are tangible things. Let us now | 
see what connection they have with the subject | 
of breathing. | 

The connection is this: one great object of, 
breathiug is to remove charcoal from the body ; | 
and no less that 134 oz. of charcoal are thus re- | 
moved from every human individual, on an aver- 
age, during each twenty four hours ; so you will | 
ond why I have thought proper to set be- 

ore you the tangible object of 133 oz. of charcoal 
on a plate. 

Again : each human being, on an average, may | 
be considered to take into his lungs and evolve 
from the same (by inspiration and expiration,) 
one pint of air every three seconds, or twenty | 
pints per minute—something more, indeed, so 
that if at the end of the minute we give three | 
pints over, it will be something near the mark. 
Now, what a stupendous matter for contemplation | 
is this! Ifthe bulk of air we take into ourlungs | 
during the twenty-four hours, and give out from 


support life ; and a comparatively small room 
may have its air retained up to a good standard 
of purity by an efficient ventilation. But venti. 
lation, be it remembered, involves a current of 
air, and a current of air, when strong, isa wind— 
a draught ; and draughts are so disagreeable 
that, rather than incur their effects, people will 
often put up with bad ventilation. 

Having created tangible, visible representatives 
of invisible things, I will now apply myself to 
answering the question, Why do we breathe? 
We breathe, in order to evolve from the system 
the charcoal which is there continually accu- 
mulating ; we breathe, toadd to our stock of 
animal heat ; we breathe, to relieve the lungs of 
moisture. Such are the chief objects which 
breathing subserves. There are others, but 
they are complex ; and the nature of a few being 
disputed, we may omit the consideration of them 
here. 

Perhaps some novice in this line of thought 
will feel no little surprise that animal heat should 
be developed by the act of taking into the lungs 
cold utmospheric air. Did that novice ever set 
himself the problem of determining what would 


become of the heat of a common fire, if air were 


not supplied to it? That air is just as cool as 
the air which enters our lungs ; still, the heat 
of a fire is enormously greater than animal heat. 
Well, but—the novice will remind me—“ in the 
grate there is combustion, and without air fire 
will not burn.” Granted ; and so in the lungs, 
or breathing organs of animals, there is com- 
bustion too, although that combustion does not 
rise to the energy of combustion of fuel in a 
grate, there being neither smoke nor fire. But 


our lungs during the same time, were only visible, | there are many grades of combustion, and respira- 
so as to challenge our attention, we should be | tion isa low grade of it. The difference between 
startled at the immensity of it. The real quantity | fuel combustion and breath combustion is, after 
is about 6664 cubic feet ; and in order to present | all, less than any one who had not thought over 
to your mind a correct idea of this space, imagine the matter might suppose. In both cases we 
a chamber 19 feet square and 19 feet high ; such | have atmospheric air playing a similar part ; in 
a chamber will correspond to that space almost _ both cases we have heat developed ; in both cases 
exactly. Contemplate this fact, I say ; realize | we have charcoal converted into gas, and evolved 
to your mind these dimensions. Depend upon | in an invisible form. Yes, the very same invis- 
it, the Almighty does not oblige us to breathe | ible gas which charcoal yields when burned in a 
and to expire daily such an enormous bulk of | fire, it yields when burned in the lungs ; and, 
air for nothing. The act ministers to some good | as I have said, from the 19 cubic feet, or therea- 


end, you may be certain; and be assured, more- 
over, that if we violate the laws so obviously set | 
before us, we suffer. Now, a room 19 feet every | 
way, is a pretty large room. Looking at the 
members of English population in the aggregate, 
how many do you think enjoy the benefits of a 
room so large ? 

Of course it may be said, and fairly said, that | 
every room, however close, is supplied, notwith- 
standing, with some“means of causing or permit- 
ting a circulation of air—a means, in other words, 


| bouts, of gaseous matter which each human in- 


dividual on an average discharges from his lungs 
in the course of twenty-four houfs, the chemist, 
by his wonderful art, can extract no less than 134 
oz. of real charcoal. 

And now for the second question, How do we 
breathe? All animals breathe, but not by the 
same apparatus. The back-boned animals, which 
suckle their young, however, all breathe alike. 
In the chest of each individual of this class, we 
find certain spongy organs, called lights, or 





of ventilation. True, and fortunate that it is so. 
Even the largest room, were ventilative means 
not supplied, would in time become unfitted to 


lungs—organs admirably adapted to the end of 
bringing impure blood into the presence of pure 
air. When the chest expands, the lungs expand 


too, and 
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too, and air rushes in ; when the chest contracts, 
so do the lungs contract, and the air rushes out. 
In such manner is breathing performed in back- 
boned animals which suckle their young. 

But whoever has seen the structure of a piece 
of lights (and who, having a cat, has not ?), must 
be aware that it is a heavy and bulky structure, 
and requiring a large chest to holdit. This sort 
of arrangement would not have sufficed for crea- 
tures like birds, which have to pass so large a 
portion of their time in the air, supported by 
mere force of wing. Yet nosystem of breathing 
apparatus, involving a lowering or a sluggish- 
ness Of the breathing function, would have 
suficed. Birds are exceedingly warm-blooded 
animals ; their animal heat is considerably higher 
than the animal heat of human beings. Mark, 
then, how admirably the breath apparatus of these 
creatures has been modified to suit the conditions 
uader which the feathered tribe have to exist. 
Far back against the spine of a fowl or other 
bird you may chance to be partakingof, you will 
find a little spongy mass, so much resembling 
in general texture the lungs or lights of a land- 
animal, that you will be prepared to believe that 
the two are corresponding organs. Lungs so 


very small must be turned to their fullest ac- 
count, in order to evolve the amount of animal 
heat which a bird requires ; and so, indeed, they 
are. It would be not very incorrect to say, that 
the body of a bird is all lungs, since all over 
the body there are cavities designed to contain 
air. The bones, too, are hollow and contain air ; 


so that whenever the bird moves a muscle, a 
circulation of air is determined towards its little 
lungs ; and when the bird begins to fly, the vio- 
lent muscular exercise necessary to this act raises 
the air circulation to its highest intensity, and 
may be said t6 fan the breath-combustion to the 
highest pitch of which it is susceptible. 

Pause a minute now, and reflect how beautiful- 
ly the teachings of philosophy accord with the 
teachings of experience and common sense. 
Who is there amongst us who does not know 
that the more an animal moves or exerts itself, 
the faster it breathes and the hotter it becomes ? 
Who amongst us is there who does not know that 
exercise begets hunger and thirst—it gives an 
appetite? What marvel ? Corresponding with 
the degree of muscular effort brought into opera- 
tion, there must have been a loss of bodily sub- 
stance. The furnace has been burning its fuel 
In proportion, and more fuel has to be supplied. 

Again, who is there amongst us, who has not 
looked upon one asleep, and remarked the placid 
torpor of vitality characteristic of that state ? 
The muscular system is all at rest, save the 
heart and a portion of the system which presides 
over the breath. Wear and tear of the body 
are reduced to alow grade. There is no wear- 
ing application of the mind ; either lulled to ob- 


man’s thinking part makes no call on its mem- 
bers or the things which minister to them, for 
stimulus or refreshment. Looking at these the 
prominent conditions of sleep, it should be—if 
the principles which our philosophy seeks to es- 
tablish be sound—it should be, I say, that pro- 
portionately with the lowering of lung-combus- 
tion during the state of sleep, there should be a 
corresponding diminution of animal heat, and 
a decreased necessity for eating and drinking. 
Does not experience correspond with these sug- 
gestions? How often must it have occurred to 
many who arenow-reading this paper, to go to bed 
on a winter’s night, after briskly moving about, 
fancying they should be quite hot enough—to 
commit themselves to sleep, still feeling hot 
enough—but to wake, as the night advanced, un- 
der en unbearable sensation of cold, or if not 
awakening, to dream of rolling in snowdrifts, or 
taking cold baths, or standing in a shower with 
one’s clothes off, or some other painful express- 
sion, ins'eep’s own grotesque way, of the unplea- 
sant sensation of cold. 

Then, as to eating and drinking, everybody 
knows they are the natural alleviators of hunger 
and thirst; but next in order, as an alleviative 
agent, comes sleep. People exposed to want of 
aliment—people on the verge of starvation—feel 
an almost unconquerable desire to sleep; and 
many @ starving man and woman may pass in 
sleep a space of time, without eating or drinking, 
which awake, would have been impossible.— 
Think too of the following circumstance : we can 
draw a long breath or a short breath, as we will; 
but no effort of will can prevent our breathing 
altogether. 

Mark, too, that during the whole period of 
sleep, respiration goes on without our will hav- 
ing any conscious effort in the matter. Com- 
pare this with the heart. This organ is not sub- 
jeet to the willin any degree. No one by mere 
effort of volition can make his heart beat a long 
beat or ashort beat, much less to cause the 
heart to* stop for a few moments. How beauti- 
fully is all this ordered ! What benevolent fore- 
sight! Frequent occasions arise when it is ne 
cessary to interfere momentarily with the breath. 
If a cloud of dust blow past, it is injudicious to 
breathe it; and to avoid it, we must cease 
breathing momentarily by the force of will. We 
may have to thrust our heads under water for a 
few seconds; in this case again it would be in- 
judicious to go on breathing, and so we are per- 
mitted to subject the breath to the will within 
narrow limits. But under no conceiveable con- 
ditions can any occasion arise for dictating to the 
heart at all: the sturdy little blood-pumper is 
boxed away inside the chest, and enveloped ina 
sort of leather bag as well: he is cut off from 
the external world like the veriest recluse. The 
heart has its own appointed work to do, and the 


livion altogether or disporting itself in dreams, | most imperious will can in no degree affect him. 












And now it remains for me to say that the 
breathing organs of some animals are not mod- 
elled after the type of lungs ; and that other ani. 
mals, although they breathe, are devoid of any 
special breathing organs. Need I say that fish- 
es do not breathe by lungs? how could they? 
They breathe by those red fringe-like things call- 
ed gills, no less admirably adapted to lay hold 
of the air which is dissolved in water, than our 
lungs are adapted to contain air as it exists in the 
gaseous form. Certain curious animals, too, are 
supplied with both gills and lungs; so that phi- 
losophers are at a loss to decide whether they 
are fish or reptiles. Insects breathe by tubes call- 
ed trachew, opening externally on various parts 
of the body, whence the secret of killing a wasp 
by smearing its body with oil ; and certain low- 
er animals, unprovided with special respiratory 
apparatus, breathe by absorbing air through 
their skins. Thus ends what I have tosay about 
breathing. It may enable the reader to under- 
stand what js implied in the Divine record, when 
it is said that God “ breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life.” 































































































A CHECK TO PRIDE. 











A writer says, could we see what transpired on 
our continent thousands of years ago, our pride 
and vanity would be checked; and we should 
feel our insignificance. But for this, need we go 
so far back ? , 

’ Looking back one year ; take a month’s retro- 
spect ; review the last day, even; and is nota re- 
flection on its events sufficient to convince us of 
the littleness of our pursuits? 

We need worthy life objects to enlarge the soul 
and strengthen the hands; that we may be so 
fully occupied as not to hear the voice of folly, 
and be induced to waste our powers on fitful and 
questionable interests. 



























































mighty current of life, and forming here a mo- 
ment one of vanishing myriads, what have we to 
foster pride? Nothing. What are we of our- 
selves? Nothing? Then why proud ?—How 
can one be vain? Vain! Of what? Of hav- 
ing been created, and placed here? O human 
weakness! For what are we here? This is the 
question for life. Only as we solve it correctly 
in deeds, do we live. Else, at the close of an 
earthly wandering, like the disappointed travel- 
er at the head of the Nile, we shall feel—“ is 

: this all?”’ Ah! the agony of that conscious 
failure! It may be avoided by learning the ob- 
ject of life, and living for that object. Kach 
must study the question for himself, and for him- 
self he must solve it.—Life Illustrated. 































































































Household affairs ought insensibly to slide 
along, and represent a still current without noise 
or waves. 


























Borne irresistibly onward as we are by the’ 
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MY PSALM. 


I mourn no more my vanished years, 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and, singing low, 
Thear the glad streams run: 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
T look in hope and fear: 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare: 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar: 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of Spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the Autumn morn. 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given ; 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong ; 

The graven flowers that wreath the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 


But smiting bands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy ; 

Nor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more ofall my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track— 

That whereso’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight— 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges over-past, 
In purple distance fair— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles ofits strife 

Show rounding into calm. 
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And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 


THE HEART-SONG OF THE MOTHER. 


No artist am I, but the mother’s heart sings; 

And its simplest cadence from deep love springs. 
While o’er the full chords comes a magic spell : 
The little ones know it, full well, full well! 


No genius am I, but my pen I dip 

In an element pure as the dew on the lip 
Ofthe rose-bud fair, with its chalice white, 
That dwells in the charm of the early light. 


No critic am I, but my heart doth tell 

When my child feeletb nobly or doeth well ; 
And over my sheet steals a boly ray, 

And bright, happy thoughts all around me piay. 


No teacher am I, but my boy doth learn 

From the flower and the bird, and the tiny fern ; 

From the breeze on the hill, from the sunset bue, 
From the moon and the stars, in their watch so true. 


No schemer am 1, for the angels wait 

Around these dear heads from their high estate. 
Sweet Nature loves them, and so let her be 

The arbiter true of their destiny. 


With the good God above, and brothersaround, | 


And the sunlight to bless them, and flowers on the 
ground, 


I trust, oh! I trust them, and suffer no fear: 
Where the “ reed is not broken,” ill cometh not near. 


CANDLES. 


A very simple matter was it in the days of our 
grandfathers, nay, perhaps in our own days too, 
if we are not quite juveniles, to make a candle. 
A wick of cotton dipped in a pan of melted tal- 
low, removed, and dipped again, and the process 
repeated until a sufficient amount of tallow had 
accumulated round the wick, and there was a 


candle. A primitive, simple candle, indeed, is 
one of this kind—a dip; but dip candles still 
hold their own in presence of all the modern 
mysteries of sperm and stearine. When our 
grandmammas wanted a candle better than a 
mere tallow dip, but less expensive than sper- 
maceti or wax, they used ordinary tallow mould 
candles ; composition candles, as they are now 
called, did not exist then. Few of us, I believe, 
know how much science is involved in the making 
of a composition candle, 

Tallow candles have their uses, and they have 
also their defects. Their flame is never very 
brilliant, and their substance is liable to gutter; 
then what a plague it is to be obliged to snuff 
them so frequently! but tallow candles may be 
carried about with less damage to themselves 
than either candles of wax, spermaccti, stearine, 
or composition: this at last is an advantage. 
Suppose, however, tallow were a desirable thing 
of which to make candles universally, see what 
a position we should bein. Tallow, as most 


people know, I presume, is only a sort of hard 
fat which accumulates in the bodies of certain 
animals. However good a fat may be, consider- 
ed in relation to the materials of fuel and illumina- 
tion, it must be hard—it must be éallow, if we 
are to make candles of it without the aid of 
chemistry ; and even tallow of the best kind has 
great defects. Its odor is disagreeable, it is 
too soft, and it contains shreds of animal mem- 
brane, which makes the candle spit and throw 
cff sparks. 

If, on some very cold day, you squeeze a piece 
of tallow between two pieces of blotting paper, 
taking care you do not melt it, and, if the two 
pieces of paper be examined, they will be found 
soiled with oily matter: hence it appears that 
the tallow, hard though it be, really contains 
something which is not hard—a mere bland oil. 
This discovery was an important fact in the 
history of the candle manufacture. Follow me 
now to the oil cruet. The weather is still piere- 
ingly cold, and the salad oil looks different to 
what it did before the cold set in. Perhaps you 
will tell me the oil is frozen ; and if you do, 1 do 
not know that one has much cause to quarrel 
with the expression. Experience proves, how- 
ever, that cold though the day may be, the 
whole of any portion of salad oil never freezes, 
but remains fluid to the last. What is the 
natural inference to be deduced from this? Why, 
evidently, that olive oil is composed of two differ- 
ent fatty bodies, one capable of solidifying by 
cold, the other renfaining fluid. In like manner, 
the inference is deduced that tallow is a com- 
pound of two fats, one a liquid oil, the other a 
fatty body, having a tendency to become solid | 
when sufficiently cooled. This, I say, is the 
inference in either case—an inference proved to 
be correct by a celebrated French chemist, M. 
Chevreul, who worked at the subject of oils and 
fats for a period of more than twelve years. 

Oils and fats are really not the simple bodies 
we often take them to be. As the hardest 
tallow contains something which is soft, and the 
blandest olive oil something which is hard, so, in 
like manner, are all fixed oils and fats made up 
of two or more fatty bodies. If we can remove 
the softest of these, and leave the hardest, we 
ought to be able materially to improve the 
manufacture of candles. This is what in reality 
has been done. By means of a chemical pro- 
cess, it is easy to extract the hard or most infusi- 
ble part out of oils and fats, and turn the hard 
portions into candles 

Chemists are strange people. They tell us 
that each of the simple fatty bodies into which a 
compound fatty body may be separated is a salt 
—a compound of an acid with a base; a sweet 
substance called glycerine being the base, and 
the acid differing according to circumstances. In 
the case of ordinary animal tallow, the hard 
congealable part is a combination of stearic acid 
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with glycerine, and the soft liquid uncongealable 
part of a combination of oleic acid with glycerine. 

ut to come to the point at which I am aiming: 
whereas formerly candlemakers were obliged to 
use such fats as came naturally to their hands, 
discarding all that might be too soft, they are 
now far less restricted. Since M. Chevreul, with 
his chemistry, has taught them to separate hard 
from soft fats, and to make hard fats still harder 
and more combustible by taking from them the 
incombustible portion called glycerine, the art of 
candlemaking has become not only more refined 
and philosophic, but also more easy. Those 
vexatious long wicks, so continually requiring 
snuffing, have had their coup de grace. If peo- 
ple now submit to be troubled by them, it is their 
own fault, for stearine or composition candles are 
manufactured cheap enough to be within the 
reach of all. Perhaps a tallow dip may be useful 
now and then for carrying about; but as for 
tallow rushlights, I would banish them altogether 
in favor of Child’s Night Lights, as they are 
called, made of stearine, by Price’s Candle 
Company. 

The discovery of Chevreul, to which allusion 
has been made, may hardly suggest to the non- 
scientific reader a true idea of its importance. It 
is considered by scientific men to be one of the 
master discoveries of this century, however ; and 
when I say that it has done more to give the 
death-blow to the African slave trade than any 
one single discovery beside, perhaps, the reader 


may have the curiosity to demand an explana- 


tion, That explanation is simply this. The 
reason why native Africans are kidnapped and 
sold is, because of the money realized by their 
sale : if they would realize more money by being 
kept at home, depend upon it they would never 
find their way across the Atlantic. From the 
extraordinary and growing demand which is now 
made for oils, this is likely to become increasingly 
the case; forin Africa, and especially on its west- 
ern coasts, there grow incalculable quantities of 
oil-producing trees, amongst which the oil-palm 
is pre-eminent. 

Now palm oil is yellow and odorous, and it is 
not well adapted in its natural state for the manu- 
facture of candles; but if there be any truth in 
the dovtrines of M. Chevreul, what shouid pre- 
vent the chemical manufacturer from extracting 
from yellow and not very hard palm oil, the hard 
and inodorous portion of it best adapted for the 
manufacture of candles? Nothing prevents him; 
accordingly, this is now done by one of many 
processes, each obvious enough to the chemist, 
but somewhat too elaborate for description here. 
Though, in deference to the presumed wishes of 
the reader, the beautiful principles of chemistry 
involved in the new candle-making operation 
have been rather indicated than entered into, I 
did nevertheless venture so far on the forbidden 
chemical ground as to intimate that every fat is 
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of the nature of a salt, that is to say, a compound 
of an acid and glycerine. Concerning this gly. 
cerine, let me now write a few words. It has 
become somewhat plentiful of late; it may be 
obtained at any druggist’s shop, and at the shop 
of almost every oilman. It is called glycering 
because of its remarkable sweetness, and is ql. 
together a very curious substance. Firstly, it iy 
incombustible ; therefore no one will question the 
propriety of removing it from al] fatty bodies ip. 
tended for combustion, even did it not possess 
utilities of its own. Before the discovery of M, 
Chevreul, glycerine could not thus be taken out 
of oilsand fats ; hence, useful or not useful, ther 
it must remain. The manufacturer now extracts 
it, and turns it to account in many ways. The 
physician administers it instead of cod-liver cil, 
which latter is very disagreeable to most pulates, 
though glycerine is delicious. The soap maker 
uses it to mingle with his soap ; the artist to grind 
his moist water colors with. It is good fo 
chapped hands and sore lips. Meat and fruits 
immersed in it remain fresh and unchanged for 
an indefinite time. The photographer uses it, 
and many other classes of people, 1 have m 
doubt, whom I cannot just now remember. 
Though palm oil may be considered the grand 
staple of stearine or composition candles, it is by 
no means the only one. Cocoa nut oil is also 
used extensively, and indeed the beauty of the 
discovery made by M. Chevreul is its applica. 
bility to all fatty bodies. There are some curious 
points yet to be adverted to in connection with 
stearine or composition candles. It was in the 
year 1847, if I mistake not, that Englishmen 
were all on the gui vive about poisoned candles. 
The fact was this. So thoroughly effectual was 
the treatment devised by M. Chevreul for sepa 
rating the hard matter of fats and oils, that it 
threatened to be almost too hard : it crystallized 
around the wicks, and fell off in flakes. It would 
have been provoking indeed, had the new candles 
been worthless in consequence of their exceeding 
excellence ; but, at any rate, they must not be 
allowed to crystallize ; that would never do. 
Next in the order of discovery, the fact was 
made out that a certain proportion of wax meltedy} 
with the stearine prevented crystallization. Ay, 
but wax is dear. Well, terrible to relate, the 
fact was also discovered that a certain portion of 
white arsenic melted with stearine also prevented 
crystallization. The application of this arsenical 
discovery had fortunately but a short existence. 
Arsenic is never so dangerous as when absorbed 
through the lungs, and had arsenical candles 
maintained their sway, there is no foreseeing the 
amount of terrible consequences. They soon 
went out of vogue, conquered by another dis- 
covery most provokingly simple. Inasmuch as 
erystals can only form whilst particles are free 
to move in all directions, some person bethought 
himself of the expedient of pouring the stearine 
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jnto the candle moulds, not at the point of high- 
est fusion as hitherto, but after it had become 
somewhat pasty by cooling. This simple cx- 
pedient was tried with complete success, and it 
is now always adopted. 

The discovery of-Chevreul being properly ap- 
plied to a fatty body, no matger how colored it 
may be, is competent to give an absolutely white 

roduct. Nevertheless, the fact will perhaps 
om been remarked, that the best English stea- 
rine candles will havea shade of yellow. Oh, 
prejudice! to what absurdities dost thou bring 
us! Wax candles are yellow or straw-colored ; 
they cannot be made white ; but sperm candles, 
which are white, occupy a lower rank than those 
of wax. Well, forsooth, in order that stearine 
candles may not be mjstaken for sperm candles, 
and may wear the aspect of wax ones, they must 
needs be tinged (to their own detriment be it 
known) with gamboge. Apropos of wax candles, 
I may now state that they are neither made by 
dipping nor by moulding, but by dipping com- 
bined with rolling, the latter operation being 
performed on a slab of marble. 

Some years ago there was considerable talk 
about candles manufactured, or, rather, to be 
manufactured, out of peat bog. There was no 
doubt as to the fact. I have not only seen such 
candles, but I have burned them, and excellent 
candles they are. They are composed of a che- 
mical principle termed paraffine, which can be 
got out of peat bog, but all attempts to get it 
economically have failed. 

There is one subject which the discovery of 
M. Chevereul suggests, so pregnaut with future 
consequences, so expressive of the goodness of 
the Almighty in permitting a discovery to be 
made just when mankind wants it, that 1 cannot 
forbear touching upon it. Very little of the, 
tallow of which candles, before Chevreul’s' 
discovery, had been made, was the produce of 
highly cultivated lands. We sent to the steppes 
of Russia for it, over which countless millions of 
horned cattle run wild; we sent also to South 
Awerica and to Australia. So large an exuber- 
ance of animal life as the tallow merchant re- 
quires cannot be found in any land where popu- 
lation is thick, and ground is enclosed and culti- 
vated. Except, then, we are prepared to admit 
that the present condition of the surface of the 
earth is permanent; that Russian steppes, and 
Australian grass lands, and the prairies and 
pampas of the New World, will never bend 
under the fuller dominion of man, and become 
enclosed, each bearing an appropriate crop ; 
except we assume this, [ say, man’s necessities 
for grease will be developed in precise ratio to 
the difficulty of obtaining it. This is no mere 
groundless specuiation. Not only, in the matter 
of soap and candles, were we crying out for 
grease, grease, of an exclusive kiud, just as the 
discovery of M. Chevreul dawned; but our 
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steam-engines, our locomotives, and all the 
myriads of steam-moved combinations were thirst- 
ing for oil (liquid grease) so strongly, that lubri- 
cating matters of animal origin would not have 
been adequately forthcoming. Maehinery is no 
less, exclusive than are candles in the matter of 
grease. The former cannot have it too thin, 
while the latter cannot have it too thick ; so the 
discovery of M. Chevreul suits them both. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship tna brings the intelli- 
gence that the steamship Great Eastern was formally 
advertised to leave for Portland early in the 9th mo. 
Considerable confidence appears to be felt in the ulti- 
mate success of the Atlantic Telegraph, and its shares 
were quoted at £108. There is a vague rumor that 
Prince Napoleon was to be made sovereign of Tusca- 
ny, but it is not generally credited. 


Bronze Money.—Among the recent money-grants 
voted to the British Government by the House of Com- 
mons, is the sum of $50,000 for alterations in the 
copper coinage of England. It is intended, as we 
have done in this country, to reduce the size of the 
inferior coin, and to change the metal—only, instead 
of nickle, (which was first issued here in 1857,) the 
meterial will be bronze. This metal has already been 
tried for coinge in Canada and Nova Scotia, and the 
new issue in England will resemble the smali coinage 
adopted in those colonies. 


Stavery.—The Mississippian says that the agitation 
in favor of-the repeal of the slave trade law is confined 
to no political party nor class of our citizens, but is 
fast becoming the popular sentiment of the Southern 
people. ‘ Tne sooner,” it adds, “ our Northern fellow 
citizens are convinced of the fact, and make up their 
minds to accede to our just demand, the better for the 
peace and prosperity of our political union.” 


ca 
VauaBLe Discovery.—A vein of cannel coal has 
been discovered on the farm ofour friend, L. M. Speer 


adjoining the town of Bellevernon. The vein is ten 
feet thick, and has been pronounced by Mr. Russell, of 
the North American Coal Oil Company, to be of good 
quality for the manufacture of oil. This discovery 
will give a new feature to the business of our valley, 
and a new impetus to the enterprising village of 
Bellevernon, and immediately be a suurce of weaith 
to the energetic and industrious proprietor.—Monon- 
gahela (Pa.) Republican. 


MARINE TELEGRAPH STATION IN THE NARROWS.—The 
Americar Telegraph Company have obtained permis- 
sion from the Secretary of War to open a marine tel- 
egraph station at Lafayette, in the Narrows, and 
will proceed immediately to lay a cable from that point 
to Fort Hamilton, where it will connect with the Brook- 
lyn line, which stretches to New York. This line will 
give the company unequalled facilities for reporting 
marine news, night and day, as it will also connect 
with the line already constructed from Sandy Hook. 


A steamboat has just returned to St. Louis, from a 
trip up the Missouri river to Fort Benton, three thon- 
sand miles from its mouth, and only seventy miles 
from the sources of the Columbia river. This is the 
furthest point yet reached by steamboat, and it is now 
demonstrated a steamboat may, without any difficulty, 
go from Pittsburg to Fort Benton and back. In truth, 
the internal navigation of the west is as yet in its in- 
fancy. 
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The Philadelphia Academy of Sciences bas received 
from Africa 2500 specimens of different birds, and 250 
of quadrupeds. They are the contributions of Dr. P. 
R. Du Chaillu, who bastravelled over 400 miles of 
that continent, in pursuing his natural history studies. 


Larce TunneL.—The big tunnel on the Covington 
and QObio Railroad in Greenbriar county, Va., is 4700 
feet long, and 700 feet below the surface of the earth. 
It is 300 feet longer than the Blue Ridge tunnel. The 
width is 27 feet to accommodate a double track, and 
the height is 23 feet. 


Lonpon Times.—The London Times is a wonderful 
establishment. Eighteen reporters are the furce em- 
ployed for the House of Parliament alone, when they 
arein session. Their work is altogether by night. Four 
cabs, owned by the Zimes, are employed solely in car- 
rying reporters and reports to and fro, between Print- 
ing House Square and the Palace at Westminister. 


TreLeGraPH.—The Russian government has begun the 
construction of the telegraph line which is to run from 
Moscow right across the north of Asia to the mouth of 
the Amoor, on the Pacific Ocean. The whole length 
will exceed 2,600 leagues. A project has been drawn 
up for continuing the line to the coast of America, 
which would afford great facillities for laying the ca- 
ble to connect the two continents. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FiLour AnD Mgeau.—The receipts of Flour continue 
small, butthere is very little shipping demand. Sales 
of 700 barrels fresh ground Western at $5 50 a $5 623 
per barrel. Sales to the bome trade at $5 a $5 25 for 
superfine ; $5 50 a $6 00 for extra and extra family, 
and $ 25 a $7 25 for fancy lots. Sales of Rye Fiour 
at $3 75. Corn Meal—Pennsylvaniais held at $3 62}. 


Grain.—Sales of 2000 bushels good and prime 
Southern and Pennsylvania red Wheat at $1 19a 120; 
6,000 bushels fair quality at $1 16, and small lots of 
White at 1 28,a 130. New Rye commands 70 cts. on 
arrival. Corn is in good demand. Sales of 3,000 a 
4,000 bushels yellow at 82 cts., afloat and in store, 
and 706 bushels white «t 80 cents. Sales of 1100 bus. 
prime new Delaware at 35 cents, and some old Penn- 
sylvania at 37} cts. per bushel. 


Sexps.—In Cloverseed nothing doing. About 200 
bushels new Timothy sold at $2 75 per bushel. The 
market continues bare of Flaxseed. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the Ist of 
llth month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
G MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
no extras. For further information application can 
be made to DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 

HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. O., 


8 mo. 13--2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa. 


ELLIGENCER. 


LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
4 YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winte 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks, 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAPFT, 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 27 3 m. 


For’ partien. 


‘HE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FoR 
GiRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Dray. 
ing. Terms $60. 
For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOOK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 


8mo. 27 3m. 
OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR PR. 
N MALES will re-open the lst Second-day of 10h 
mo. next. For Circulars apply to 
MARY §S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co.) J. 
8th mo. 20— 3 t. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 

commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $1i5 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad. 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

lt is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 

The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
iuught by Jane, Anue and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence on tbe first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further pai ticu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE. 
MY .—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and Euglish 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter‘) erm, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol 
ars, English branches, from 5¢ cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolorz, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Ober books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 
care taksn of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Aitlebore’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 
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